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10. — The Epoch of the Mammoth, and the Apparition of Man 
upon the Earth. With Illustrations. By Jambs C. Southali,. 
Philadelphia : J. P. Lippincott & Co. 1878. 12mo, pp. xv.- 
451. 

This vigorous and readable book bears upon the vital question 
as to the origin of man — whether he was evolved through untold 
ages from the lowest forms of being, or he was created by the 
Supreme Mind. The author contends earnestly for his compara- 
tively recent origin, from 6,000 to 10,000 years ago. He aims to 
give in a compact form whatever the students of geology and ar- 
chaeology have brought to light with regard to man's antiquity. 
He regards Darwinism as wholly visionary in its affirmation of the 
descent of man from inferior animals. He finds proof of civiliza- 
tion before savage life, and does not see any evidence that the 
human skeletons in caves among the bones of wild beasts were of an 
older race than those of the men who built the pyramids. He sets 
aside the common idea of a Stone age before bronze and iron, and 
declares — not without show of proof — that stone weapons and uten- 
sils have always been used, and are now, and they may have been 
at first used mainly by certain stragglers from civilization who had 
lost the use of the superior metals. He insists much upon the im- 
portance of the legends and symbols that illustrate the common 
origin of man, such as the tradition of the flood and the form of the 
cross. He finds indications of recent customs of burial and kinds 
of weapons and pottery among the human remains of the deep bone- 
caves, and he makes light of the alleged antiquity of the Glacial 
period, the close of which — in Denmark and Scotland — he fixes 
somewhere within 2,000 years before Christ. Then the men of the 
Mammoth and Reindeer epoch in Belgium had gone as far north 
as the rigor of the Ice age would allow ; and, as soon as the ice 
sheets and bergs were gone, they moved into Denmark, he believes. 
The mound-builders of America are represented as having lived 
not more than 1,400 years ago, and he thinks it as foolish to date 
the age of a deposit under geological strata from the time required 
to form those strata as to reckon the age of a frog found at the 
bottom of a well by tracing the ages of the layers of mineral, earth, 
or stone, on the sides of the wall from the top to the bottom. 

The book has not much to say about the mammoth, and uses 
this huge beast as the mark of a disputed age ; but the author is 
well read, and smart enough to give a fresh start to the evolutionists 
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•whom he so opposes, and who may call his work a theological tract 
rather than a scientific treatise. 



11. — A French Heiress in her Own Chdteau. By the author of 
" One Only," " Constantia," etc. London : Sampson Low. 
1878. 12mo, pp. 266. 

This story is an opportunity missed. Its motif is by no means 
commonplace, at least for English readers ; it is English love-making 
in a modern French chateau, where a noble family of Anjou receive 
a long visit from their English cousins. One of these, Frank, the 
quite unheroic hero of the story, improves the opportunity to fall 
in love with Marie, the already affianced heiress of the house. He 
wins her consent to a proposed elopement, and to an " English mar- 
riage," but he manages the affair so awkwardly as merely to post- 
pone her prearranged fate, a mariage de convenanee ; which, after 
all, turns out to be a happy one. This is not, however, a novel with 
a purpose. It is an effort to draw some features of home-life in 
France, the life which is accessible to but few foreigners ; and 
of this, the author — clearly a woman, we should say, though not a 
very delicate observer — has seen something. But she is quite in- 
capable of perceiving the finer traits of the French character : 
when, for instance, she makes the De Valmonts, on losing their 
money, give their daughter Cecile in marriage to a cousin John, 
whose suit they had refused when they were rich, we feel that our 
author has no real knowledge, or capacity for knowledge, of the 
sentiments of the noblesse to whom she would introduce us ; we 
could, on the contrary, think that the story was written in the land 
of the dollar, and by one of its most ardent devotees. The story 
gives some touches of French character and manners. But the in- 
consistency and the uncertain eye and hand which have delineated 
them, render the book, as really illustrative of French life, a failure ; 
though as a story it has sufficient interest. A similar remark is to 
be made of the clever pre-Raphaelite woodcuts which adorn the 
book. They are ornamental, but they are not illustrations. Being 
completely English in character, they would have gone well in a 
novel of English life. But they are ingeniously and consistently 
unlike anything that is to be seen in the France of to-day. 



